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Thanks — 
and looking ahead 


The editors are deeply grateful to 
friends of the Bulletin who gave generous 
help with the mountains of clerical work 
involved in developing our mailing list and 
distributing this issue. We also want to 
thank those who sent unsolicited contri- 
butions of money. 

The publication of the next four issues 
is guaranteed, but it will probably be some 
time before subscriptions can cover even 
the cost of our present format. A journal 
concerned with art therapy should, of 
course, be illustrated, and we dream of the 
day when we can afford color reproduc- 
tions. 

You can bring that day nearer with any 
donation, large or small. Every dollar 
counts. 

We should like to undertake publicity 
for which no funds are now available. We 
plan to use contributions received in the 
next six weeks to circularize university, 
medical, and city libraries, in the hope of 
bringing in a substantial number of sub- 
scriptions. We will welcome your sugges- 
tion of additional ways to make the Bulle- 
tin known to an interested public. 


Vol. 1 No. 1 


Introducing .. . 


ExLrnor Uxtman, Editor and Founder of the Art Therapy Bulletin, is art 
therapist at D.C. General Hospital, Washington, D. C., and a member of the 
faculty of the Washington School of Psychiatry. She has also served as guest 
lecturer in art therapy at the Turtle Bay Music School in New York City and as 
visiting lecturer in art education at the District of Columbia Teachers College. 

An artist in her own right, she has exhibited paintings at the Corcoran 
Biennial Show, New York World’s Fair, Pennsylvania Academy, Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Phillips Memorial Gallery, and is represented in the Cone Col- 
lection of the Baltimore Museum of Art. She has‘a BA from Wellesley College 
and a BS in landscape architecture from Iowa State College. She has studied 
with Maurice Sterne, George Grosz, and Othon Coubine; studied Chinese brush 
drawing in Peiping, China; and took courses in drawing, painting, and art edu- 
cation at American University. 

She attended lectures and seminars at the Washington School of Psychiatry 
from time to time during 1950 to 1959 and the lectures on art therapy given 
by Margaret Naumburg in Washington, D. C., in 1956, and assisted in an art 
class for handicapped children at the Whitely Special School, Reading, England, 
in 1951. Following that, she started an art group in connection with the 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program of D. C. and eventually became full-time 
director of the Alcoholic Clinic’s Occupational and Recreational Therapy pro- 
gram. From there she moved into her present position at D. C. General Hospital. 
She has published articles on art therapy in Psychiatry and in Group Psycho- 
therapy. 


ANITA REICHERT, Associate Editor, is a technical writer for the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C. She was formerly publications associate 
for the American Home Economics Association; managing editor for the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Business Schools; precis writer and deputy 
executive officer for the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations; and summary writer for the U. S. Government during and immediately 
after World War II. 

She is a sculptor and has exhibited in various group shows, including the 
Corcoran Area Show, the Baltimore Museum of Art, the Society of Washington 
Artists, and the Washington Sculptors Group. She studied art at the Corcoran 
School of Art, the Workshop Center of the Arts, Sculptors Studio, and with 
Pietro Lazzari. She holds a BS in social science from American University, 
Washington, D. C., and has taken courses at the Washington School of Psychi- 
atry. Her interest in art therapy stems from the lectures of Margaret Naum- 
burg in 1956, after which she attended Miss Ulman’s lectures and workshop 
in art therapy. 


HarRRIET TYSON VOEGELI, Book Editor, is volunteer assistant art therapist 
at D. C. General Hospital, Washington, D. C. She has done volunteer work also 
at Children’s House, Hillcrest Children’s Center. She received her art training at 
the Houston Museum of Art and at Carleton College, has her BA from George 
Washington University with a major in foreign affairs. She has also studied at 
the University of Madrid and is presently a candidate for the MA degree in 
human development and psychology at the University of Maryland. 


In addition to teaching art, Mrs. Voegeli has worked as travel coordinator 


(continued on page 5) 


Editorial 


As we launch the first journal devoted to art therapy, this specialized 
discipline has already an honorable history and the beginning of world- 
wide recognition. For the past twenty years, starting in this country with 
the pioneering efforts of Margaret Naumburg and in England with the 
work of Adrian Hill, the use of painting and clay modelling in the treat- 
ment of illness has been developing. A body of experience, and of litera- 
ture based upon that experience, has grown, with three books by Naum- 
burg, two by Hill, and one by Edith Kramer, in addition to innumerable 
scattered journal articles. Naumburg, who started as an educator, has 
evolved a form of psychoanalysis mediated by graphic and plastic produc- 
tions, and now, at New York University, is bringing her experience as a 
therapist to bear on the problems of art education. Hill started with the 
use of painting to ameliorate the emotional problems of tuberculosis 
patients. Kramer takes Freudian theory relating to the creative process 
a big step further and tells how an enlightened form of art education 
helps in the treatment of disturbed children. 


In England, at the Withymead Centre under the direction of Dr. 
Irene Champernowne, creative activities constitute the core of a thera- 
peutic program developed under the influence of Jungian concepts. In 
Alaska and Hawaii, as well as throughout the continental United States, 
in Canada, Australia, France, Switzerland, Brazil, Finland, and Israel, the 
visual arts are finding their place as psychotherapeutic techniques. 


Some modern art educators see their job not primarily as training 
artists but as helping people grow up. Such writers as Florence Cane, 
Viktor Lowenfeld, Henry Schaefer-Simmern, and Blanche Jefferson, help 
define the function of art activity not only in normal personality develop- 
ment but as part of those corrective experiences which help to restore 
health, and describe methods equally valuable to art teacher and art 
therapist. 

Things have changed in the past ten years. The art therapist who 
admitted to his or her profession was, in the early nineteen-fifties, usually 
greeted with a puzzled “What’s that?”. Now the response is more likely 
to start with “I know an art therapist who .. .” The “art therapist” 
known is likely enough a leisured lady who took six weeks training in 
crafts and now chats four hours a week with mental patients about her 
social and cultural doings, while dispensing numbered paint sets because 
“it’s so important for them to have an experience of success.” Meantime, 
serious people with real art experience and psychological insight somehow 
manage to gain respect in a hospitals, clinics, and treatment 
homes. 

Nobody knows just what to oul or expect from an “art therapist” i 
terms of training and performance. Existing opportunities for pean 
study in the United States are reported elsewhere in this issue. They are 
fragmentary, and few present practitioners have been exposed to them. 
Meantime gifted and not so gifted people make their way into jobs and 
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develop techniques for using painting and clay modelling in psychiatric 
diagnosis and treatment as best they can. Here and there, public school 
systems recognize that approaches and insights developed in therapy may 
be useful in dealing with the masses of retarded and disturbed children 
that the schools must attempt to handle. The as yet ill-defined profession 
of art therapy reaches out toward a two-way exchange with art education 


on the one hand, and with conventional psychotherapy and psychoanalysis 
on the other. 


Structure, standards, and organization for any new profession ad- 
mittedly constitute a two-edged sword. In art therapy, those of us fol- 
lowing close after the pioneers who adventured into unexplored territory 
enjoy a freedom and suffer from an ideological smog neither of which 
can last. Talent and devotion are still the key to recognition; certification 
of courses passed neither eases our road nor stands in our way. Each of 
us must work alone to convince himself and others that there is a peculiar 
need he can fill; and nothing protects us from being identified with any 
poorly prepared person who chooses to call himself an art therapist. 


The response to preliminary inquiries confirms the editors’ supposition 
that the time is ripe for the publication of a Bulletin of Art Therapy. 
From fifteen countries in six continents, art therapists, art educators, 
psychologists and psychiatrists, occupational therapists, and others in the 
broad fields of education and psychotherapy have endorsed the proposal 
of this new journal. Some deplored its limitation to the specialized field 
of the visual arts, feeling that we should rather consider the “creative 
therapies” in general. While we share the belief in a community under- 
lying all creative activity in arts, crafts, and science, and understand the 
wish that the arts already serving psychotherapy (notably dance, music 
and drama, in addition to painting and sculpture) should find here a 
common organ for discussion, we stuck to our original intention. Cer- 
tainly we do not wish to help swell the tide of new names for specialties 
some of which are neither very new nor very special. But none of these 
considerations changed our conviction that for the present the visual 
arts as used in education, rehabilitation, and psychotherapy should have 
our concentrated attention. There is the practical consideration that the 
music therapists, together with some in the field of dance therapy, are 
ahead of us. They have already established their own journal, association, 
and some recognized courses of training. But more basic is the fact that, 
however great is the common ground of the arts, each has its own peculiar 
mode of operation, things it alone can do, limitations and problems differ- 
ent from the others. Despite the wealth of published material touching 
on various aspects of our field, coordination of these scattered efforts— 
the crystallization of a body of knowledge and ideas concerning the visual 
arts in education, rehabilitation and psychotherapy—has scarcely begun. 
We see this as a formidable and fascinating challenge, and by itself a 
big enough and important enough job for a new journal to tackle. If the 
Bulletin of Art Therapy succeeds reasonably well in this task, it will 
have helped answer the question whether the “creative media therapies” 
should eventually meet on an equal footing and merge, or whether each 
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should develop its own identity on a much firmer theoretical and practical 
basis than now. 


We hope and plan that the Bulletin of Art Therapy should be first and 
foremost a forum for the vigorous discussion of ideas. News of past and 
coming events (lectures, panel discussions, exhibits, symposia, etc.) will 
be carried as a matter of course, and we ask our readers to keep us in- 
formed. Recent and current books will be reviewed, and the Book Editor 
will welcome the suggestion of titles. Appropriate journal articles may 
be noted, but the editors cannot keep up with the whole international field 
of publications, so again we need to be told. We will appreciate it if 
readers who themselves publish will put us on their mailing list for re- 
prints. In addition to at least one article of broad theoretical import in 
each issue, we want to encourage exchange of information about existing 
programs, techniques developed, and the ideas on which they are based. 
We are looking for the analysis of experience: thoughtful consideration 
of what happens in ordinary working programs as well as the results of 
more formally organized research. 


Above all, we look forward to rigorous intellectual debate as. the only 
road to meaningful consensus. The most creative thinkers often wage 
battles over ideas that seem to them irreconcilable. When the dust has 
settled, eclectic minds wonder at the passionate controversy over sepa- 
rate facets of a single truth. But clarity and depth of understanding will 
not result from a superficial glossing over of differences. We invite critical 
correspondence concerning the publication as a whole and any expression 
of opinion in it. We trust that from readers deeply concerned with art, 
education, and psychotherapy we shall get expressions characterized by 
the liveliness, force, and disciplined freedom that are the common goal 
we seek for our patients, our students, and ourselves. 


E. U. 
Introducing 


(Continued from page 2) 


for the National Student Association and as a secretary at the Democratic 
National Committee. 


EpitH KRAMER, Member of the Editorial Board, currently teaches at the 
School for Social Research and gives training courses for art therapists at the 
Turtle Bay Music School, both in New York City. She is also art therapist at 
the Leake and Watts Children’s. Home, Yonkers, New York, and in private 
practice with both children and adults. She is the author of a book, Art 
Therapy in a Children’s Community, published in 1958 by Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, which reports and analyzes the use of art therapy in a 
community of disturbed children. The book is based on Miss Kramer’s experi- 
ence from 1950 to 1957 during which she developed an art therapy program at 
Wiltwyck School for Boys. 


Born in Austria, Miss Kramer was educated in Vienna and Prague and has 
studied in Paris. In addition to her formal education in the fine arts, Miss 
Kramer grew up in an atmosphere in which Freudian psychiatry was a dominant 
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intellectual force. Both interests combined to shape her later career. She also 
studied child psychology at the Psychoanalytic Institute of Prague. 


She escaped from Czechoslovakia in 1938, just before the Nazis marched in, 
came to New York and started working as a shop and art teacher the first 
week after her arrival. She taught in settkement houses and private schools 
until the United States entered the war, and then took a job as a machinist 
in a tool-making plant. After the war she returned to Europe to study and paint 
for two years. 


A representational painter, her oils have been shown in two one-man 
shows—at the 44th Street Gallery and at the Crespi Gallery—and in the “Art- 
U. S. A.” exhibit in New York City, as well as other group shows at the City 
Center Gallery and the National Association of Women Artists. 


Miss Kramer arranged an exhibition of children’s paintings from the art 
therapy program of Wiltwyck School for Boys, which has been widely shown 
under the title, “Art and the Troubled Child.” 


Dr. BERNARD I. LEvy, Member of the Editorial Board, is chief psychologist 
at the District of Columbia General Hospital and assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy in psychiatry at Georgetown University Medical School, Washington, D. C. 


He holds a BA from New York University and a PhD from the University of 
Rochester. 


Research, consulting activities, writing, and artistic endeavors round out 
a very busy life for Dr. Levy. He served as research psychologist for the Air 
Force Personnel Training Research Center in Massachusetts and in Texas, 
and as research consultant to a project sponsored by the Washington School 
of Psychiatry. He is currently engaged in a number of research projects, in- 
cluding one on the psychodiagnostic power of paintings, and is consulting editor 
for the Journal of Psychological Studies; consultant to community psychiatrists, 
to the Accident Prevention Program of the Public Health Service, and to- the 
D. C. Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. - He is author or co-author 
of numerous articles and book reviews in professional journals, and papers 
presented at professional meetings. His work has been published in the 
Journal of Psychology, the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Psycho- 
logical Newsletter, and Human Relations, among others. 

Dr. Levy studied design, painting, and sculpture at Pratt Institute, New 
York University, and the New School for Social Research. He has also studied 
ceramics with Harding Black and William Wyman. His work has been exhibited 
at the Roc” c Memorial Art Gallery and at the Smithsonian Institution. 


Dr. IRvING SCHNEIDER, Member of the Editorial Board, is director of the 
Arlington Mental Hygiene Clinic, Arlington, Virginia, and assistant clinical 
professor of psychiatry at Georgetown University Medical School, Washington, 
D. C. He did undergraduate and graduate work in sociology at the University 
of Chicago; holds his MD from New York University; took his internship at 
Harbor General Hospital, Torrance, California; his residency in psychiatry was 
completed at the Yale University Medical School; and he is a candidate of the 
Washington Psychoanalytic Institute. He was medical officer (psychiatry) at 
D. C. General Hospital in Washington, D. C., from 1958 to 1959. 


Dr. Schneider has studied painting with Sarah Baker at American University 
and is one of the founders of the D. C. Film Society. He is deeply interested 
in art and well acquainted with the major art movements and trends, as well . 
as with psychoanalytic and other aspects of the literature in the art field. 
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ART AND EMPTINESS: 


New Problems In Art Education 
and Art Therapy 


By Epirh KRAMER 


Miss Kramer is an artist, author of Art Therapy in a Children’s Community, 
teaches at the New School for Social Research and at the Turtle Bay Music 
School, and is art therapist at the Leake and Watts Children’s Home. 


The fundamental problems of artistic creation are forever the same. 
Art is always menaced from two sides: primeval chaos and stereotyped 
order. The balance between the two forces is never static. At any time 
form may stiffen from a living container of emotions and experience into 
a dead screen which hides and perverts meaning, or direct inarticulate 
discharge of passion may break and destroy the form. It is the goal of 
all creative art teaching to bring about the synthesis of emotional free- 
dom and structured expression. The same principle remains the guiding 
idea also where creative activities serve more general goals of education, 
rehabilitation, and therapy. Even though the basic difficulties of art 
remain the same, specific problems change. Our modern art-teaching 
methods were created in a struggle against established academic stereo- 
types of the Victorian age. Since then changing times have brought about 
new problems. In this article I shall describe certain difficulties in work 
with underprivileged children and adolescents which seem to touch upon 
more universal problems of our time and culture. 


The Gains of Progressive Art Teaching 


The revolutionary discoveries of modern art teaching are based on 
two main ideas: first, the understanding that children’s art develops in 
a typical and predictable manner. Representation of space, human 
figures and objects, grows according to inner laws which should not be 
disturbed by superimposed adult ideas. This discovery freed children 
from the constraint of having to attempt the impossible: to render the 
world through the eyes of their adult teachers. It brought about the 
blossoming of children’s art as an independent form. This in turn opened 
the way to creative work with untutored adults who usually retain child- 
like ways of representation and can develop only when this primitive 
style is accepted and allowed to grow and change at its own pace.! 


The other important discovery, or rather re-discovery, was the recog- 
~ 1Franz Cizek, Children’s Colored Paper Work; New York, G. E. Steichert, 1927. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental Growth; New York, MacMillan, 1952. 

Henry Schaefer-Simmern, The Unfolding of Artistic Activity; Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1958. 
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nition of the role of unconscious and preconscious processes in artistic 
creation. To counteract exclusively intellectual planning, playful activi- 
ties which can be considered forerunners of art were encouraged. Such 
exercises helped stimulate greater emotional freedom and imaginative 
work. Another avenue to greater emotional depth and intensity was 
opened by exercises in concentration, where outside stimuli were delib- 
erately shut out, and the student concentrated upon inner experiences, 
memories and moods.? 


All these approaches, which lead toward greater self-awareness, or 
help make repressed unconscious material available for creative work, are 
particularly helpful in work with those emotionally disturbed children 
and adults who are too preoccupied with their acute conflicts and obses- 
sions to be receptive to impressions and stimulation from the outside. 
Such persons may become productive when unconscious material be- 
longing to their central emotional problems finds symbolic expression in 
art. Philosophy and methods of modern art teaching complement and 
parallel the development of modern psychology and psychotherapy. In 
this interchange, art teaching has become infinitely more flexible and 
adaptable to different needs and cituations. Creative experiences are 
today within the reach of almost anyone who is at all receptive to them, 


no matter what his training, age, or state of physical or mental health 
may be. 


New Stereotypes 


No new discovery or method is exempt from the menace of mechani- 
zation, perversion into its opposite. The ever-present longing for easy 
prescriptions, the fear of the unpredictable, only change aspect as times 
change. It is interesting to observe how methods, developed to stimu- 
late creative work, have been perverted into ways of circumventing and 
avoiding the creative act. 


Let us examine the fate of the scribble first. Originally it had several 
functions. To begin with, radical departure from stereotyped drawing 
habits. The student was encouraged to do the forbidden and the childish, 
to produce random shapes or perhaps express a mood or feeling, but 
represent no specific object. The second step—finding an image in the 
scribble—was based on the recognition that images projected on random 
forms almost invariably touch upon central preconscious and unconscious 
fantasies. The last phase—completing the image, elaborating the idea— 


~~ 2Florence Cane, The Artist in Each of Us; New York, Pantheon Books, 1951. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, The Nature of Creative Activity; New York, Harcourt 
Brace, 1939. 

Margaret Naumburg, Studies of the “Free” Art Expression of Behavior Prob- 
lem Children and Adolescents as a Means of Diagnosis and Therapy; New York, 
Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph, 1947, 71. 

——w—., Schizophrenic Art: Its Meaning in Psychotherapy; New York, Grune 
& Stratton, 1950. 


——-—, Psychoneurotic Art: Its Function in Psychotherapy; New York, Grune 
& Stratton, 1953. 
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constituted the creative work proper. Only now was the material brought 
forth by playful activity, accident and projection, transformed into genuine 
artistic communication. . Free play with paint and other materials had a 
kindred function. Again the breaking of tabus (getting dirty, wasting 
material, enjoying primitive, childish pleasures, creation of non-stereotyped 
configurations, ~rojection of latent fantasies) finally led up to the making 
of a picture by conscious effort. 


If we compare this complex process with the conventional scribble 
designs that decorate many of our classrooms, we see that the idea has 
suffered total perversion. To begin with, the scribble is no longer an 
adventure Lut routine; no longer created by free rhythmic body move- 
ment but by random motions of the hand performed without pleasure or 
conviction. The second phase—projecting an image into the scribble 
or identifying with a mood or feeling—is left out entirely. The third 
step—completion of the image—is replaced by coloring-in the mechan- 
ically produced areas. It is busy-work, comparable to the traditional 
coloring book except that coloring books may stimulate fantasies about 
the story which is depicted, while the scribble is totally meaningless. 

Playful activities with paint and other materials are somewhat, less 
barren. Children are stimulated and excited by the interesting colors or 
textures they produce, but again the activity stops short of creative work. 
The children are taught to make patterns by dropping color-saturated 
strings on paper, by making Rorschach-like color blots, by innumerable 
failure-proof tricks that assure easy success even to the most unimagi- 
native child. Evolving pictures from these experimentations is not en- 
‘couraged. 


Another element in modern art teaching was the introduction of a 
greater variety of materials. Using the conventional media, the student 
found that the expressive possibilities of any medium are infinite (a piece 
of charcoal, three colors, a lump of clay—each suffices to create a whole 
world). With the addition of unorthodox materials they learned that one 
medium can stand for another. Bits of colored tile, paper or cloth may 
replace paint; sculpture can be created from cardboard, wire, stone or 
wood as well as from clay. 

This education towards artistic economy and resourcefulness has been 
perverted into a search for novelty. Exploration of the infinite possi- 
bilities of each medium is supplanted by superficial acquaintance with 
a multitude of techniques. Children become greedy for new sensations 
and are impoverished among a wealth of goods which they have not 
learned to use creatively. 


My description is no doubt one-sided and exaggerated. Art teaching 
as a whole is more enlightened today than it was 25 years ago. In every 
society there will be some abuse and perversion of good ideas. How- 
ever, the specific quality of such perversion is always determined by the 
basic problems and contradictions of the culture. Our time has brought 
forth a strikingly new phenomenon. The ancient polarity of the two 
enemies of art—chaos and stereotype—has been replaced by a com- 
posite: stereotyped chaos. 
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It seems as if the discovery of the role of unconscious processes and 
primitive, instinctual drives in -artistic creation has led to a lack of dis- 
tinction between cause and effect, a confusion of the source of energy 
with its end results, based on the misunderstanding and oversimplifica- 
tion of psychoanalytic theory. Let us illustrate the confusion with a 
present-day fantasy in the Swiftian manner: 

On his trip to Laputa, Gulliver inspects the Academy of Prospectors 
in the land of Balnibarbi. There he meets a scientist-gardener who has 
come to the following conclusion: No plant life can exist above ground 
without being fed by roots deep in the earth. Ergo root and flower are 
the same; indeed because of its dependence on the root, all growth above 
ground is negligible and worthless. Consequently our gardener decorates 
his house with roots only, and cuts all sprouting buds as they appear above 
ground, because their growth might deplete the all important roots. The 
consequent withering of his roots he combats by ever-increasing vigilance 
in the destruction of any growth that might still appear in his garden. 
The desolation and waste he has created are to him signs of new and 
wondrous developments below the surface. 

Like this gardener, modern art educators using the techniques we have 
described understand something about the inception of creative activities 
but inhibit their fruition. Common to all these pseudo-art activities is 
acceptance of primitive, unstructured, playful use of art materials. Re- 
gression is accepted, indeed it is induced. This means that one of the 
necessary conditions for creative work is well provided for. 

Temporary regression is a necessary phase in every creative act. The 
transition between regression and the reintegration of unconscious and 
preconscious material into ego-controlled creative work is usually fluid 
and hard to discern. The process becomes dramatically apparent either 
when repressed unccenscious material is recovered so that there is a sudden 
spurt of inspiration and heightened creative power, or when regression 
leads to disruption of creative sublimation through direct acting out. 
When access to preconscious and unconscious material is blocked, the 
educator or therapist may be justified in inducing controlled regression 
by the various methods we have described. 

Whatever the situation may be, one basic rule is essential to all edu- 
cation and therapy. Stimulation and help towards maturation must be 
given even while regression is encouraged or tolerated. Acceptance and 
understanding should never be confused with a deficient standard of values 
or sense of direction. 

Because of failure to make clear distinctions between the function and 
value of infantile play, aggressive acting out, and creative work, the art 
activities which are criticized constitute a subtle form of seduction. When 
the adult abdicates his function as guide and helper in creative matura- 
tion, he seems to join forces with the very powers which threaten the 
child from within. When classroom walls are covered with images of 
unredeemed chaos, temptation to regress replaces stimulation towards crea- 
tive communication. The emptiness pervading the art activities and their 
products tells of the dissolution of inner structure, the depletion of the 
ego, which is the result of seduction. 
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At this point we must remark that we are doing grave injustice to 
teachers and educators. What we describe may be perpetrated in the 
classroom but it does not originate there. Not just school art, but most 
of the pseudo-art of our time has the same quality of stereotyped chaos. 
Emptiness and seduction pervade large areas of our cultural life. 


The use of scribble designs or other foolproof ways of manufactur- 
ing products that can pass as art work, and attempts to create interest by 
introducing new art materials, are often the last resort of a desperate 
teacher confronted with an ever-increasing number of children and 
adolescents who are empty, bored, and chronically dissatisfied. The fact 
that these teaching methods feed the very evils which the teacher strives 
to overcome constitutes a trap in which teacher and students alike are 
caught. 

The art therapist who works with children and adolescents encounters 
much the same difficulties. While the traditional defenses in drawing 
and painting such as stereotyped houses, trees and flowers, and copies 
from magazines, have not disappeared, resistance increasingly takes the 
form of endlessly repeated scribbles, or aimless, destructive play with 
paint. It almost seems as though those children who scribble and mess 
with materials are even a little harder to reach than those who produce 
traditional stereotypes. This is surprising. Modern art activities, even 
in their mechanized, stereotyped form are closer to art or at least to the 
origins of art than are the senseless teachings of the old school. Yet any 
one who has tried to induce a resistant child of the modern school to 
develop a picture from a color blot or a scribble, knows that he is often 
confronted with a wall of incomprehension, a solid unwillingness to make 
any step in the direction of a personal statement. The resistance seems 
more unshakable than the old fear of abandoning the safety of the tra- 
ditional house and tree or the three tulips, for more adventurous work. 
The question arises: are the difficulties in the art room only a symptom 
of changes in today’s troubled children and adolescents which make them 
unresponsive to the challenge and appeal of the creative arts? 


The Underprivileged Spoiled Child 


If we compare today’s underprivileged disturbed children of New York 
City with the children of 10 or 15 years ago, we find a subtle change in 
the character of the disturbance. Certain qualities exist frequently among 
the very poor, which we used to associate rather with the emotionally 
deprived rich child who is brought up by indifferent paid help and offered 
material goods as a substitute for human relationship: distrust of the 
motives of adults who make friendly overtures. the conviction that all 
kindness has ulterior motives, a cynical readiness to exploit this situation, 
insatiable hunger for material gdods and a compulsion to destroy and 
waste such goods as soon as they are obtained. 


This similarity is caused by kindred experiences. Today’s neglected 
unloved children, rich or poor, are brought up, comforted, instructed and 
amused largely by paid help. They have in the TV entertainer an ever- 
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available slave who will help them to endure loneliness, anxiety, and iso- 
lation. In the service of his sponsors the entertainer establishes a pseudo- 
relationship with the child. He necessarily resorts to ingratiation and 
seduction since he must please the child and stimulate his desire for more 
without being able to establish genuine relationship. Even the least per- 
ceptive child soon learns to distrust the flattery of TV and knows that the 
entertainer’s statements are full of exaggeration and lies. The neglected 
child thus learns to depend for comfort on people whom he does not trust. 


The experience of being bribed with material goods is also no longer 
the privilege of the wealthy. Mass bribery directed against all children 
includes even the destitute. A child who eats breakfast is, for example, 
supplied with an abundance of toys and trinkets; since these goods are 
not symbols and tokens of ‘affection but bait, recognized as such by the 
child, they cannot give satisfaction. Instead their possession stimulates 
greed, which operates in the interest of the manufacturer. 


We see that whenever genuine satisfactions are missing, ersatz is 
available. As with all flattery such offerings are based on a shrewd under- 
standing of children’s needs and of their weaknesses. Often the substitute 
is almost indistinguishable from the real thing, so that gratification of 
basic needs, distrust, and disappointment become inextricably mingled. 


Today’s disturbed underprivileged children and adolescents in our 
large cities are not only deprived of love, understanding, space to live and 
play in, and exposed to the brutality of the streets; they have also been 
bribed, seduced, and left empty. They are in a sense all addicts, dependent 
on synthetic gratifications which destroy their capacity to seek genuine 
satisfactions for their emotional needs. Today’s delinquent gives the 
impression of being both deprived and spoiled. He is not only violent and 
destructive but also capricious, convinced that he can get something for 
nothing, and that desirable experiences can be had without effort. 

The task of rehabilitation has changed. With the diminution of pub- 
licly condoned brutality against children, the average underprivileged 
child is somewhat less afraid of cruelty from the adult in authority. 
Instead, he suspects his sincerity and sees in him a salesman who will 
cheat and disappoint him. It no longer suffices to satisfy unfulfilled needs. 
We have to withdraw injurious ersatz satisfactions. We not only have to 
prove that we are not monsters and brutes but also that we are not lying 
Salesmen. 


Art, Defense, and Maturity 


This digression into analysis of change in the character structure of 
modern city slum children was undertaken because it occurred to us that 
the trends in the perversion of modern art teaching might have more than 
one cause. Besides the misinterpretation of psychoanalytic theory and 
the general tendency of all revolutionary ideas to harden into rigid sys- 
tems, there is a change in the students’ type of resistance to art. Stereo- 
types are never merely imposed by authority; they arise to fill an ever- 
present need to ward off the emotional upheaval which creative work may 
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cause. They help guard the individual’s equilibrium against the emergence 
of unwelcome or dangerous feelings and knowledge by a system of avoid- 
ance, denial and lies. (Not every individual nor every society fears the 
same thing. ) 


This need for defense was previously fulfilled by set standards that 
determined choice of subject matter and manner of representation. 
Reality was falsified and censored. Passion, conflict, hostility, ugliness, 
and other unwelcome facts and feelings were not permitted expression. 
The conventionally accepted stereotypes were intricate: their execution 
required time, patience and dexterity. Such a system satisfied the needs 
of people accustomed to obedience, who possessed well-established inhi- 
bitions and defenses, and whose aggressions were mostly turned inward 
in the form of guilt or channelled into constructive, often compulsive 
work. We see that this form of defense depends on a relatively high level 
of maturity and integration. 


The modern version fulfills the need for the avoidance of creative work 
in a simpler way. Reality is not censored or falsified but negated and over- 
looked. There is no false standard of perfection but an indiscriminate 
acceptance of any and every product that avoids the very concept of 
standards. Awareness of unwelcome feelings and facts is prevented by 
avoidance of intelligible statements and preference for amorphous, inco- 
herent expression. This solution corresponds to the character structure of 
the spoiled underprivileged child who is incapable of obedience to a com- 
plex system of inhibitions, restrictions, and standards of perfection, 
because he is accustomed to flattery and persuasion rather than to 
authority and criticism. It does not help to ward off specific forbidden or 
dangerous ideas or emotions, but rather expresses a universal fear of 
reality on the part of young people who have been fed on substitutes until 
they have lost the capacity to respond to direct experiences. When such a 
child is confronted with a blank piece of paper and the invitation to make 
a statement on it, he becomes aware of a great and frightening emptiness. 
The lack of a solid self and the absence of relationships has emptied the 
world of substance and meaning. While these children are relatively free 
of anxiety caused by guilt, they are defenseless against the older nameless 
fear of being overwhelmed and annihilated by primeval impulses of rage 
and desire. 


Confronted with a new mechanism, we may ask: How well does it 
help young people to control impulses, reduce anxiety, and maintain 
equilibrium? We find that the fear of nothingness and emptiness is 
alleviated by producing something, however inadequate it may be, but 
because the products remain anonymous and amorphous they cannot 
serve as valid self-representation, Since scribbling and splashing retain 
a strong flavor of violence, they can be useful as a way of letting off 
steam but they have little enduring power to bind aggression. In the strict 
sense they are not mechanisms of defense but primitive forerunners that 
have the quality of stereotyped repetition’ and of substitution that belong 
to defense but retain more elements of direct instinctual gratification. 
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We see that they can be helpful in an emergency situation but are too 
primitive to have lasting effect. 


It is interesting to observe how each culture, as it develops specific 
mechanisms of defense also develops tolerance against certain weaknesses 
that are inherent in the defense system. The Victorian age had great 
tolerance toward hypocrisy and lies, indeed demanded them from children. 
We have developed tolerance toward expression of violence both in 
words and deeds but we do expect greater truthfulness from our children. 


How should we work with young people neither severely retarded nor 
psychotic who use scribbles and splashes as defense? As in psychotherapy, 
the basic rule of acceptance is valid. We have to accept the scribble as we 
accept the three tulips or anything else the child offers. We cannot, how- 
ever, expect the scribble to have the liberating effect which it has for the 
inhibited child. At times it may be possible to transform the mechanical 
scribble into a creative activity by helping the child to see images in his 
productions and to complete them. However this will be possible only 
when the child has developed a sufficient store of structured mental images 
to be able to project and recognize them in random forms. When there 
is too great a vacuum the scribble or color blot remains a butterfly or an 
explosion or a “design,” and that is as far as it goes. As one boy put it, 
“You make something, it don’t look like nothing, you call it a design: that’s 
modern art.” The task then is not so much to free the child from inhi- 
bitions (although there are usually also constrictions and perfectionism ) 
as to help chaotic fantasy develop into imagination, and to revive an 
atrophied faculty of observation and self-observation. 


The difficulties are enormous, our old methods are inadequate, and 
there is great need for experimentation. Our task is also less immediately 
rewarding than it used to be. When we liberate a person from inhibitions, 
we lift depression and are gratified by immediate change of mood. When 
we try to build up structure, we take away direct instinctual gratification. 
When there is success, increased mastery and ego strength eventually 


produce a feeling of victory and elation, but the process is more strenuous 
and rewards come slowly. 


There is no way to bypass the crucial moment when the making of a 
picture becomes an independent act, when the young painter confronts a 
blank surface with the will and desire to make a statement and the inner 
strength to overcome the fear of committing himself. This desire and this 
fear are at the core of all creative work. We can give support, encourage- 


ment and help, but we cannot deny the difficulty and should not try to 
circumvent it. 


Growth and development in art remain unpredictable. Sometimes 
hidden vitality begins to bloom as soon as conditions are favorable, and a 
child will go rapidly through all missing developmental phases and soon 
produce according to his age and potential. With another child, all efforts 
may bring only meagre results. 


The emphasis on building up structure in art parallels the course 
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recognized as necessary for treatment plans in general. The controlled 
behavior of the youngsters we have described is a thin veneer supported by 
a flimsy structure which gives way readily under stress. Rehabilitation 
begins by strengthening the ego, cementing relationships, fostering iden- 
tification and internalization of values. Uncovering work has to be han- 
dled cautiously and slowly. 


Conclusions 


A long analysis of difficulties and their possible meaning has been fol- 
lowed by rather meagre suggestions for changes or remedies. The obser- 
vations and conclusions are controversial and open .to discussion. Indeed 
this essay was written in the hope that it will stimulate discussion in this 
new publication. I want to make it clear that I do not mean to denigrate 
any insights or discard methods that have proved valuable. This would 
be as absurd as it would be to advocate return to corporal punishment or 
castration threats because their abandonment has not solved all the prob- 
lems of child rearing. I only want to add one more cause to our old ones, 
to define new threats to creative growth which are felt by many but not 
yet well-described or understood. We must learn to recognize emptiness, 


even in stereotyped chaos where it bears superficial resemblance to art or 
to the stuff art is made of. 


We have found three interlocking factors which contribute to the 
spreading of emptiness: the oversimplification and misinterpretation of 
psychoanalytic theory* which results in seduction to regression; the 
mechanization of progressive teaching methods; and the increase of syn- 
thetic experiences in daily life. The first two evils can be combatted 


within education; against the third evil we have at present no direct 
weapon. 


If ersatz gratifications are recognized as serious threats to the mental 
health of deprived and unloved people it will be possible to attempt pro- 


3 Cultural lag accounts for this in part. The discovery of unconscious proc- 
esses, of the nature of the id and the pathogenic effects of repressions, preceded 
understanding of the function of the ego as central organizing force in the 
emotional household, and the role of the mechanism of defense and of subli- 
mation in ego development. More widespread understanding of these newer 
ideas should lead to better*practices in art education and art therapy. 

For the change in emphasis from id psychology to ego psychology see: Anna 
Freud, The Eco and the Mechanism of Defense; New York, International Uni- 
versities Press, 1936. 

——, Mutual Influences in the Development of Ego and Id, in The Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child, Vol. VII; New York, International Universities 
Press, 1952. 

Heinz Hartmann, Notes on the Theory of Sublimation, in Ibid., Vol. X; 1955. 
— —., Ernst Kris, and Rudolph Loewenstein, Comments on the Formation of 
Psychic Structure, in Ibid., Vol. II; 1946. 


Ernst Kris, Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art; New York, International Uni- 
versities Press, 1952. 


——, Neutralization and Sublimation, in The Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, Vol. X; 1955. 
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tection in those areas where a therapeutic milieu is being created, in 
day-care centers, treatment homes, and hospitals. The difficulty will be 
the same we encounter in all milieu therapy. 


It is a basic rule that any disturbed person should be protected care- 
fully from those situations which caused the initial injury. A child who 
has been harmed by brutality needs more careful protection against even 
slight corporal punishment than a normal child; a child who has been 
abandoned should be protected from repeated separations. We also know 
that it is almost impossible to create such an environment because every 
disturbed person is under the compulsion to re-create the situation which 
led to his illness. A child who was driven to distraction by nagging will 
force the adult to nag him; a brutalized child will force the adult to beat 
him. By the same token, children who have been impoverished and cor- 
rupted by substitute gratifications force the environment 'to give in to their 
addiction. Attempts to replace substitutes with substance, passive con- 
sumption with active participation, meet with resistance. In a milieu 
which recognizes the problem and works toward its solution, art therapy 
can do its share to give depth and meaning to the children’s lives. 


My own experience in various situations has taught me that art 
therapy can function under all sorts of difficulties. It can endure heat, 
cold, lack of space and facilities, disorder and violence, but it cannot well 
endure emptiness. When people’s lives are too consistently filled with 
synthetic living art does not survive easily. But if the battle against empti- 
ness seems hopeless at times, we must remember that 25 years ago the 
battle against well-entrenched academicism may often have seemed 
equally disheartening to those who fought and won it. 
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Comment 


By BLANCHE JEFFERSON 


Dr. Jefferson, Associate Professor of Art Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, author of Teaching Art to Children, and a recognized artist, 
was invited to comment on “Art and Emptiness” before publication. Her 
remarks follow: 


There are a few statements in Miss Kramer’s article that, as an art 
educator, I want to question. 


Is there any reason why a person’s art work, his mental growth or his 
freedom in the choice of ideas are better developed because he “sees an 
image” in his own scribble? Since most of the art of our day is non-objective 
and since children are sensitive to the spirit of the time in which they live, 
why must they see an image? Why not develop the scribble as a non- 
objective design if they so choose? The more wholly free a person is in the 
choice of ideas, the more personal his art expression becomes. 


Then, too, the word “scribble” might be considered. The dictionary 
associates the words haste, careless, worthless, and meaningless with the 
term. Perhaps “random design” would come closer to her meaning of lines 
that fill an area in a free-flowing intuitive way. 


Again the same criticism applies to the idea of making pictures from 
other stimulations such as color blots. Why this insistence upon repre- 
sentational content in art in an age when artists are expressing themselves 
in non-representational terms? 


Some art educators use this term “scribble” in describing children’s 
early attempts at art. This is unfortunate, for I am sure that the child is 
making a serious attempt to express himself and to control his art mate- 
rials. The term is not complimentary. 


Miss Kramer’s attitude toward a use of a wealth of materials in art is 
difficult to justify in this modern age of a wealth of materials in general. 
Children enjoy using many colors and use them with remarkably good 
judgment. Why not let them profit from and enjoy the rich resource mate- 
rials that are available for creative child-centered work? If children are 
given only three colors to use, their art will often be barren and dull, lack- 
ing the charm and brilliance of work that results from the use of a wider, 
richer variety of colors. I wonder what the restriction to three colors has 
to do with either art or emotional therapy. Then, too, children need to 
learn to live in a world where there are wide variations in every item. They 
need to learn how to select from among them for their own personal satis- 


faction and to learn how to make intelligent and discriminating judg- 
ments. 
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Art Therapy Education 


Courses in art therapy or related subjects will be offered in 1961-62 
at the institutions listed below: 


New School for Social Research, 66 W. 12th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

ART AND ART THERAPY IN CHILDREN’S GROUPS. Fall. EpITH 
KRAMER. 

For educators, therapists, artists, all who wish to use art as a living force 
in education, rehabilitation, therapy. The aim is insight into the nature of artis- 
tic creation, so that educational and therapeutic potentialities may be fully used 
in practical situations. Art is a many-faceted process in which teaching, indi- 
vidual and social therapy may combine to make artistic creation a force in the 
life of the group. ; 

Case material presented includes work with children, adolescents, and adults 
in various settings, such as class rooms, camps, community centers, children’s 
homes, hospitals, and private practice. 

Art therapy at Wiltwyck School for Boys furnishes material for study of the 
artistic life of a community of children during seven years, including the com- 
munication between the child artist and his group; role of the gifted child; 
development of traditions; relationship among cultural factors, character struc- 
ture, emotional disturbance, artistic expression; problems of art therapy with 
aggressive asocial groups; its role in development and rehabilitation of disturbed 
children. 

Participants contribute material from their own work with children or adults. 


New York University, Department of Education, New York, N. Y. 

ART EDUCATION AND PERSONALITY. September. 30 hours; 3 
points. MARGARET NAUMBURG. 

Principles of dynamic psychology applied to the growth and development of 
children, adolescents, and teachers themselves as a means of releasing spon- 
taneous art expression. 

CASE STUDIES OF PUPILS WITH EMOTIONAL BLOCKS IN CREA- 
TIVITY. February. 30 hours; 3 points. MARGARET NAUMBURG. 

Techniques and methods of understanding, releasing, and recording the 
unconscious problems of pupils through spontaneous art expression. 

PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES OF ANALYTICALLY ORIEN- 
TED ART THERAPY. September. 30 hours; 3 points. MARGARET 
NAuMBUuRG. (Open to doctoral candidates in psychology; others by per- 
mission only. ) 

Principles and procedures of art therapy in dealing with mental and emo- 
tional disorders of children, adolescents, and adults. Art therapy as primary 
psychotherapy and as adjunctive to other forms of psychotherapy. 


Stella Eakins Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple University, Beech and 

Penrose Ave., Philadelphia 26, Pa. 

A pilot program for training art therapists was begun in 1960 and was car- 
ried out through the cooperation of the Medical Center, the Tyler School, and 
the Music Department of the College of Education. Students were selected 
whose aptitudes suggested they could contribute to the field of therapy. 

A more effective and comprehensive combination of assigned subjects,’ 
seminars, and clinical experience has been planned for the coming year. The 
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program will be open to a small group of selected persons. Graduate credit is 
given. 

Further information may be obtained from Dr. Edward H. Hergelroth, Chair- 
man of the Art Education Department. 


Turtle Bay Music School, 244 E. 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

ART THERAPY COURSE. 16 sessions, 2nd semester. EpITH KRAMER. 

The course constitutes an introduction to the theory and practice of art 
therapy through lectures, discussions, and practical work with art materials. 
The aim is to develop the theoretical basis for the understanding of the poten- 
tialities and limitations of art-as-therapy, to classify the relationship between 
art, education, and therapy of which art therapy is a composite; develop 
dynamic concepts which can serve as guiding ideas for building up therapeu- 
tically oriented art programs in diverse settings; prepare the student for the 
practical problems which he may face in his work. 


Washington School of Psychiatry, 1610 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. INTRODUCTION TO ART THERAPY, 8 sessions, 
lst semester. ELINOR ULMAN. 

The use of painting and clay modelling in therapy and special education will 
be explored through illustrated lectures, reading and discussion. Theoretical 
and practical problems facing those who utilize art activity in the service of 
personal development will be studied, so that not only therapists but teachers 
working in ordinary schools and community centers may gain useful insights 
into the creative process. Students working in art with patients or pupils will 
be invited to present examples of their work for class discussion and analysis. 


Open to therapists, teachers, nurses, social workers, and artists, subject to 
approval of the Admissions Committee. 


RECENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Azma, H. Dynamic occupational therapy; Diseases of the Nervous System 
(New York, N. Y.), Monograph Supplement, April 1961, Vol. XXII, No. 4. 


BENDA, CLEMENS E. Illness and artistic creativity; The Atlantic (Boston, 
Mass. ), July 1961, Vol. 208, No. 1. 


IN DER BEECK, MANFRED. Mental illness, as the artist sees it; Die Therapie 
des Monats (Mannheim, Germany, C.F. Boehringer & Soehne GmbH.), 3-1961. 
(Special issue on occasion of the Third World Congress of Psychiatry in Mon- 
treal, June 4-10, 1961. English, French, Spanish and German editions. ) 


NAUMBURG, MARGARET. Expanding non-verbal aspects of art education on 
the university level; Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism (Cleveland, Ohio), 
Summer 1961, Vol. XIX, No. 4. 


The May 1961 issue of School Arts (Worcester, Mass.), Vol. 60, No. 9, 
features six articles concerning “Art Experience and the Exceptional Child.” 
These are listed below: 


AHERN, PHyYLLis LoGAN. Art in special education at Tucson. 
ALKEMA, CHESTER J. A selected bibliography for exceptional. 
BitcER, Grace. Art helps the deaf child develop language. 
ConanT, Howarp. Experiencing creativity after blindness. 
Jones, CorneE.ia R. Art for the blind and partially seeing. 
SEMMEL, MELvyYN I. Art education for the mentally retarded. 
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News. @ 


A panel discussion of Psychopathological Art took place at the Third 
World Congress of Psychiatry in Montreal, Canada, June 1961. Francois 
Cloutier of Montreal was chairman of this program, which had been 
organized by the two-year-old International Society of the Psychopathology 
of Expression. 


The therapeutic use of non-verbal expression was discussed by W. L. 
Meijering (Poortugal, Holland). He designated three classifications: 
expressive therapy (uncovering), creative therapy (integrative), and 
artistic activities (covering). The first is a form of intensive, interpretive 
psychotherapy based on the non-verbal expression of feeling in the context 
of a relationship between psychotherapist and patient. Art materials 
chosen are those easiest to handle, and the doctor needs little specialized 
knowledge about their use. Creative therapy, on the other hand, demands 
technical understanding of more complex and resistant materials. While 
the creative therapist must understand psychiatric principles, his main 
concern is with the complete experience rather than the content of expres- 
sion. “Artistic activities” are primarily recreational. They provide a social 
situation useful mainly in the treatment of the chronically ill. 


Two speakers, A. Nomura (Tokyo) and René Robert (Paris), presented 
studies showing how certain drugs affect art expression. Irene Jakab 
(Zurich) spoke on self-representation in human-figure drawings, showing 
work by psychiatric patients and by physically handicapped children. Guy 
Rosolato (Paris) reported on research directed toward theoreiical under- 
standing of the psychological and esthetic aspects of the art of the mentally 
ill. Paintings made by a professional artist during and after his treatment 
for depression and morphine addiction were shown by Manfred in der 
Beeck (Schleswig, Germany ). 


A. Bader (Sainte-Croix, Switzerland) analysed the characteristics of 
paintings by schizophrenics, pointing out their similarity to archaic, 
children’s, and contemporary adult art expression. During the discussion 
period, M. Prados (Montreal) stressed the concept of regression in the 
service of the ego. The artist’s function is to order the chaotic welter of 
unconscious material. Only when the schizophrenic painter uses art 
expression for the improvement of his condition is his activity truly paral- 
lel to the artist’s. 


The place of art in treatment was also touched upon by two speakers 
at a panel on Psychiatric Occupational Therapy. W. Ploegsma (Santpoort, 
Holland) stressed the creation of new forms in art therapy during the final 
stages of rehabilitation. Painting here serves a normal social function; 
expressions of psychopathology are not stimulated or sought out. P. Siva- 
don (Le Mesnil-St. Denis, France) found modelling and drawing useful at 
a much more primitive level in the process of reintegration. Patients still 
incapable of speech use paint and clay for symbolic projection of fantasy. 
Gradually these productions lose their cryptic quality and become vehicles 
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for communication. When the patient is able to handle not only materials 
manipulated directly but those demanding the use of instruments, he also 
begins to recover his ability to communicate with words. 


In the discussion period, Dr. Sivadon, who was chairman of the panel, 
advocated a comprehensive term such as “functional therapy” to cover the 
endeavors now unfortunately split (and still proliferating) into occupa- 
tional, recreational, industrial, music, and art therapies, etc. (An excellent 
but, alas, very un-American idea. Ed.) 


Other papers dealing with the use of art activity in diagnosis and 
treatment were presented by B. B. Raginsky (Montreal) who spoke on 
“The use of plasticine in hypnoanalysis (hypnoplasty),” and by George 
Kalman (Cincinnati) who presented a “Comparison of finger paintings of 
psychosomatic patients and other psychiatric patients.” James L. Foy 
(Washington) spoke on “Vincent Van Gogh: the crisis of identity.” 


In September 1960 at the 68th annual convention of the American 
Psychological association in Chicago, a symposium was held on “What is 
So Special About Esthetic-Media Therapies for the Mentally Ill.” Three 
art therapists, a dance therapist, and a music therapist participated under 
the chairmanship of Robert I. Watson of Northwestern University. 


Hanna Yaxa Kwiatkowska spoke on “Family art therapy: Some pre- 
liminary observations on its use.” In the Section on Family Studies at the 
National Institute of Mental Health, art therapy was found to be most 
effective when all the available members of the family, including the 
schizophrenic patient, were seen from the beginning as a group. The 
sessions brought interactional patterns into sharp focus, helping to clarify 
a psychodynamic interpretation of schizophrenia that takes into account 
the social organization of the family as a whole. 


Unconscious conflicts suffered less distortion and were more easily 
accepted than in the strictly verbal situation. Associations to immediately 
preceding family psychotherapy appeared only rarely. However, when 
art therapy preceded psychotherapy, unconscious material uncovered 
through the pictures often opened up new therapeutic possibilities in the 
verbal family therapy session which followed. 


Elinor Ulman of District of Columbia General Hospital presented a 
formulation aimed at movement “Toward a useful definition of art 
therapy.” Existing practice and theory cover endeavors verging close to 
psychotherapy on the one hand, and to art education on the other. There 
is conflict between practitioners who use spontaneous art expression in a 
procedure very closely allied to psychoanalysis, and those art therapists 
who view their contribution as depending on the inherent healing quality 
peculiar to the creative process. 


Art therapy should be so defined as to include all practices which par- 
take of both art and therapy. The emphasis may vary widely but the 
qualities essential to therapy and to art must be clearly understood and 
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respected. Stereotyped and purely recreational uses of art materials 
should not be called art therapy. 

“How art therapy may help reintegrate the disordered mind” was dis- 
cussed by Prentiss Taylor of Chestnut Lodge. Creative activity can, he 
finds, help counteract the rigidity and evasion so characteristic of’the sick 
personality. For patients as for others art expression promotes learning 
through perception, selection, and re-creation. Interpretations of sym- 
bolism have potential value in the psychiatrist’s work with the patient, but 
should be handled with extreme caution by the art therapist. 


The creative production may mediate between patient and therapist, 
helping to establish the essential rapport. Fixed ideas are often fruitfully 
challenged through comments on the handling of the work rather than 
on its content. The patient’s behavior and relationships in the course of 
the work provide examples of his more general potential in living. 


Phyllis K. Noble of the Turtle Bay Music School spoke on “Music: Art, 
communication, and therapy.” “When expressive therapy in the dance is 
contra-indicated” was discussed by Marian Chace of St. Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal. 


An exhibition on “The Role of Spontaneous Art in Education” was 
recently held in New York City under the auspices of the Department of 
Art Education, New York University. Presented from May 4 to 29, 1961, 
the exhibition was arranged by Margaret Naumburg, well-known educator, 
psychologist, and art therapist. Preceding the opening, Dr. Thomas Munro 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art spoke on “The Psychology of Art Today,” 
and Miss Naumburg gave a brief explanation of “What Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy Has to Offer Art Educators.” Five of Miss Naumburg’s graduate stu- 
dents, all experienced art teachers, assisted in the arrangements and pro- 
vided drawings and paintings of selected pupils. In addition, examples 
of Miss Naumburg’s work in art therapy with behavior problem children 
were shown. 


The case studies presented. by Rodger Larson, Jr., Gladys Roth, William 
Ilson, Mary Burt, and George Speck, included, besides the work of elemen- 
tary and high school pupils in public schools, that of a boy in a school for 
disturbed children, a girl taught privately, and an elderly refugee couple in 
a community center. Within the condensed compass of the exhibition a 
remarkably wide range of values derived from art activity were demon- 
strated and explained. In some cases the pupils were able to express their 
problems in pictures before they could talk about them; in others there was 
never any spoken recognition of meanings yet the pictures themselves 
illustrate crippling conflicts and their eventual resolution. For yet other 
pupils, the discovery that they were capable of creating beauty resulted in 
an exhilarating sense of new life. In the words of Dr. Howard Conant, 
chairman of New York University’s Department of Art Education, these 
examples showed “that when art educators are trained to combine their 
knowledge and experience in the creative arts with a deeper comprehen- 
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sion of the psychological problems of creativity, they can obtain more pro- 
found creative expression from their pupils, and they can also help them 
to become more creative in their living.” 


Miss Naumburg’s own material was produced in individual therapy 
sessions with two disturbed boys in the course of a research program at 
the New York Psychiatric Institute. In one case, the expression of severe 
anxiety and the exposure of destructive wishes in paintings and later in 
words, led to ego development through successful sublimation in the 
making of creative forms. In the other, unconscious conflicts were only 
projected explosively in rudimentary outlines. The production of these 
symbolic substitutes eventually made it possible for the patient to recog- 
nize the real cause of his anger and distress. 


Paintings, block prints and ceramics made by students of Boys’ 
Junior-Senior High School in Washington, D. C., were displayed at the 
school building on March 10, 1961. This public school prepares about 25 
boys, whose disturbed behavior has made it impossible for them to con- 
tinue in regular classrooms, for return to ordinary school grades. 

The vitality of the art work shown attests to the understanding and 
skill of Mrs. Marie Williams, who almost two years ago chose her difficult 
post in preference to conventional elementary school art teaching. In the 
beginning she faced the impoverished imaginative powers and violent 
acting out with art materials so well-known to art educators and therapists 
who work with emotionally disturbed adolescents. Through patient and 
devoted work Mrs. Williams has enabled almost every boy in the school 
to produce tempera paintings which express individual personality and 
mood in satisfying esthetic form. 

A daily art period may be extended, since boys unable to stay and 
work in academic classes are free to come to the art room at any time 
during the school day. The art program is flexible enough to accommo- 
date the chronic designer of fantasy-automobiles, and to help one boy 
develop his interest in clothing design in the direction of vocational useful- 
ness. Simple but ingenious block printing techniques served to divert 
most of the desk-choppers from their destructive activity. 


“Art and the Troubled Child,” an exhibition of paintings from the 
art therapy program of the Wiltwyck School for Boys, was shown at the 
Brickman Estate, King’s Point, N. Y., on May 15, 1961. Miss Edith Kramer, 
who 11 years ago started the art program at Wiltwyck, explained how art 
therapy fits into the total treatment approach at the school. The creative 
process of artistic sublimation is fostered and supported according to each 
child’s capacities and needs; participation is voluntary and accessible to 
the whole school population. The paintings exhibited, while done mostly 
by children with more than average talent, show in poignant and clear 
form processes that also take place in the work of less gifted children. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Judge Justine Wise Polier spoke on the 
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general program, goals, and needs of this interracial non-sectarian treat- 
ment center for disturbed boys from New York City. 


Spontaneous art expression has proved effective in the treatment of 69 
Negro patients during the past 5 years at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Tuskegee, Alabama. Dr. Alan P. Smith, Jr., coordinator of 
Psychiatric Education, reports that these patients, whose verbal skills are 
very poorly developed, have nevertheless been able to project symbolic 
images drawn from both unconscious and conscious levels of the person- 
ality. 

These art products not only proved helpful in diagnosis, but the work 
of making them appeared to bring about direct therapeutic gains. The 
indirect effect of art expression was perhaps even more important. It 
opened up new avenues of communication between psychiatrist and 
patient, making possible the rapport necessary for the resolution of some 
of the conflicts which had been revealed. Dr. Smith’s experience con- 
vinces him that spontaneous art is especially valuable in the treatment of 
patients coming from suppressed minorities and from other under- 
privileged groups. 


Dr. Smith participated in a meeting of the John A. Andrew Clinical 
Society, April 23-28, 1961, presenting a paper, “Art—Non-verbal Tech- 
nique of Communication Skills in Psychiatry,” as part of a symposium. 
Mrs. Deborah Felder, RN, a member of Dr. Smith’s staff presented an- 
other paper of interest to art therapists, “Utilization of Visual Aids to 
Motivate Self-Expression of Psychiatric Patients.” As Consultant Psychia- 
trist for the International Society of the Psychopathology of Expression, 
Dr. Smith was invited to participate at the Third World Congress of Psy- 
chiatry, Montreal, Canada, June 1961. 


Research into art materials and methods best suited to retarded 
children was conducted in Arlington County, Virginia, during the 1960- 
1961 school year. Richard Wiggins, Art Director for the county, obtained 
a grant from the U. S. Office of Education, and Jean Hebler, Special Edu- 
cation Coordinator at the University of Maryland’s College of Education, 
directed the project. . 

Three-dimensional forms of art executed in materials offering some 
resistance were found to be better for these children than drawing and 
painting, according to Esther Mills, who coordinated the special classes. 
The children’s work was exhibited for school principals in November 1960 
and for the public in January 1961. 


The art therapy program at Hawaii State Hospital, Kaneohe, Oahu, 
which began in 1957 largely through the efforts of staff psychiatrists and 
two volunteer artists, is now an official part of the hospital therapy pro- 
gram. At present 14 volunteers work with 26 patients who are under 
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intensive psychiatric treatment. During the four years, 114 patients have 
participated in the art therapy program directed by Art Therapist Lucille 
B. Cooper. Recently, Dr. Howard Gudeman, Staff Psychologist, has been 
assigned as advisor to the program, and research programs are being set 


up to study the relation of art therapy productions to over-all clinical 
observations. 


Two interdisciplinary symposia on “Creativity and Psychological Health” have 
been held at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, during the past two 
years. They constituted the third and the fourth Annual Symposium Confer- 
ence on Creative Arts Education. During the 1959 symposium, a psychologist, 
a psychiatrist, a philosopher, and an educational researcher participated. In 
1960, a sociologist, an educator, a publisher, a medical doctor, and an art edu- 
cator gave their views on the interrelationship of creativity and psychological 
health. The speakers and their subjects were: 


1959 Symposium 


Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann, Professor of Psychiatry, The State University of Iowa 
—“Are Creativity and Mental Health Compatible?” 


Dr. Charles F. Virtue, Professor of Philosophy, University of Maine—“Sym- 
bolism and Creativity” 


Dr. Clark Moustakas, Professor of Psychology, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan—“Creativity, Conformity and the Real Self” 


Dr. Ross L. Mooney, Professor of Education, The Ohio State University— 
“Creativity and Communication” 


1960 Symposium 


Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sociologist and Director of the Harvard University 


Research Center in Creative: Altruism—“The General Theory of Crea- 
tivity” 


Dr. G. Arnold Cronk, Associate Professor of Health and Preventive Medicine, 
Syracuse University —“Biological Disadaptation in Education” 


Dr. Ordway Tead, Vice President of Harper and Brothers—“The Outlets for 
Creativity” 


Dr. Louis A. Fliegler, Assistant Professor of Special Education, Syracuse 
University—“Stages of Creativity” 


Dr. Viktor Lowenfeld, Head of the Department of Art Education, Pennsy]l- 
vania State University—“Basic Aspects of Creative Teaching” 


A workshop seminar on “The Future of the Arts and Education” was held 
at the Stockbridge School, Interlaken, Massachusetts, August 20-27, under the 
auspices of the Rudolf Steiner Arts Foundation. 


Mary Averett Seelye offered members of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women an opportunity to deepen their experience of art during the 
June 1961 convention at Washington, D. C. Defining art as “the process of 
feeling-becoming-form-becoming-feeling,” she encouraged participants to look at 
certain great paintings simply for their initial effect upon the viewer. Subse- 
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quently members took part in acting exercises related to the paintings, where 
kinesthetic experience enabled them to get absorbed in the “feeling-into-form” 
process. 


“Art, Spontaneity and the Slow Learner” is a bibliography prepared by Myer 
Site, an art teacher in the Robert E. Lee Junior High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. But it is much more than a bibliography. In addition to doing a very 
constructive job in listing the books, articles, booklets, a film, and curriculums 
for the slow learner, Mr. Site has included a glossary of terms, excerpts from 
some of the literature, and “some key books and articles that have influenced 
my own art teaching.” Needless to say, some of the material is also valuable, 
as indicated in the subtitle, with “the fast learner, too.” 


During the 1960-61 school year Mr. Site gave a number of illustrated lectures 
on “Slow Learners and their Art.” He spoke to art education classes at Johns 
Hopkins University, the University of Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
Teachers College, to the faculty of the District Training School at Laurel, Mary- 
land, to art teachers and teachers of special classes in Adams County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and to psychologists and supervisors of special services for the entire 
Pennsylvania school system. In October he will address special education and 
art teachers of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the same subject. A talk on “The 
Role of Audio-Visual Aids and Beauty Hunts in Stimulating Esthetic Respon- 
siveness in Junior High School Pupils,” given at a P.T.A. meeting in Baltimore 
last April, is soon to be published in the Bulletin of Education of the Baltimore 
Public Schools. 


Last June Mr. Site started a pilot program of art therapy at the Psychiatric 
Institute, University Hospital, Baltimore. He worked with adult patients through 
the month of July, and in August took part in a research project concerned 
with children who suffer from school phobias. 


The Kensington Parent-Teachers Association, Kensington, Maryland, became 
aware of some aspects of creative art activity recently through the efforts of 
Babette Kasmir, an art teacher. A meeting was devoted to exploring “creativity 
in children.” Mrs. Kasmir demonstrated artistic creation, exhibited paintings 
by the school children, gave a short lecture followed by a question-and-answer 
period, and finally invited the audience to use art materials and enjoy the 
creative experience for themselves. She used music to stimulate the imagination 
and set the mood for some of the demonstrations. 


A one-man show of paintings by James V. Wallace, a quadriplegic at Hines 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, was held March 20 through 
April 1. The paintings, done with brush in teeth, resulted from the rehabili- 
tation program initiated in the occupational therapy clinic. An interest in 
painting developed into a surprising talent as Wallace explored a variety of 
techniques—colored pencils, charcoal, watercolors, and oils—with his work 
mounted on an over-the-bed table adjusted to his needs. 
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Book Review 
By BERNARD I. LEvy, PhD 


Dr. Levy is Chief Psychologist at D. C. General Hospital and Assistant Professor 
at Georgetown University Medical School, Washington, D. C. 


MEaRES, AINSLIE. Shapes of Sanity. Springfield, Dlinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1960. 


Dr. Meares is a psychiatrist having his Diplomate in Psychological 
Medicine and practicing in Australia. If he is not an analyst, he is a 
Freudian scholar. I have heard that his several books were written in the 
psychodynamic tradition. I have read one other of Dr. Meares’ works, 
The Medical Interview, and found it to be a beautiful interpretation of 
the roles of Doctor and Patient, the symbolic value of such procedures as 
the physical examination, and the psychodynamics of the Doctor-Patient 
relationship. Dr. Meares’ tastes and interests as a clinician are catholic. 
The titles of his books suggest interests in the assembly of marriage part- 
ners, the psychology of archetypes, the therapeutic use of hypnosis, and 
the use of the graphic and plastic arts in the treatment of emotional dis- 


orders. In the present book, he amplifies his discussion of art and hypnosis 
as treatment techniques. 


Shapes of Sanity contains a report and analysis of Dr. Meares’ expe- 
rience with the use of plastic materials as a facilitating influence in the 
treatment of neurotic and psychotic patients. He found that the creation 
of plastic form speeds up the treatment process by allowing the patient 
to communicate his deepest, unconscious feelings and cognitions freely. 

Dr. Meares chose a format which impeded my enjoyment of his work. 
One part of the book is devoted to Plastotherapy (modelling in the waking 
state); the remainder of the book is devoted to Hypnoplasty (modelling 
while in a trance). Throughout each of these sections there is a liberal 
sprinkling of case material consisting of excellent photographs of a 
patient’s product, verbatim associations, and the author’s formulation of 
the material. More than 50 percent of the 468-page book is case material. 
The book would be less choppy if it were presented as a three-volume 
work inside of one cover. One section could have been devoted to a dis- 
cursive treatment of the theory of the use of plastic materials; another 
section, to an exposition of the techniques of plastotherapy and hyp- 
noplasty—their similarities and differences; and finally a section devoted 
to illustrative case material. As it is, these three content areas are scat- 
tered throughout the book and tend to distract the reader. 


Dr. Meares has been generous in sharing with the reader the details 
of his procedures. The book could be used as a “How-to-do-it” manual. 
‘In plastotherapy the patient is given self-hardening plastic material, told 
that one can communicate through this, among many other media, and 
then left to himself. The model is then used as a basis for associatians 
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in the classic tradition. The author gives many suggestions for dealing 
with the resistant and anxious patient. 

Hypnoplasty requires the induction of a hypnotic state. The author 
devotes a large part of his discussion to the methods for inducing a trance 
of sufficient depth in a patient who is to model. While hypnotized, the 
patient is asked to model something which lies deep in his mind. The 
products differ from those made in a waking state. They seem to be more 
primitive and thus quite difficult to understand without the patient's 
associations, which frequently come spontaneously as modelling pro- 
gresses. When they do not, it is suggested, while the patient is still in a 
trance, that he tell what he has made. As in his description of plasto- 
therapy, Dr. Meares has discussed probable difficulties and given abundant 
suggestions for attempting to resolve them. 


In those cases where, because of the patient’s resistance, talking treat- 
ment cannot progress at a satisfactory speed, the author uses non-verbal 
forms of communication. He has used painting, painting under trance 
(hypnography ), and now modelling. His claims for the utility of modelling 
as a subtechnique within psychotherapy cannot be disputed. We must 
wait for reports coming from other therapists who have used the same 
approach before an empirical evaluation of plastotherapy and hypno- 
therapy can be attempted. 


There is a brief postscript at the end of the book which should interest 
all readers of this journal. In a 12-page section called “Modelling as an 
Adjuvant to Psychiatric Treatment,” Dr. Meares has attempted a definition 
of the uses of art processes in the usual institutional treatment programs. 
His definitions are functional and psychodynamic. He assigns plasto- 
therapy and hypnoplasty to the category of primary psychotherapeéutic 
processes, while occupational therapy, recreational therapy, and art ther- 


apy are assigned to the category of secondary, independent, but nonethe- 
less useful forms of treatment. 


Modelling as used by occupational therapists helps patients through 
symbolic love. By showing the patient how to model, by being interested in 
his work and giving time and attention, the occupational therapist fulfills 
dependency needs and thus helps the patient. The vehicle for this state of 
affairs is non-verbal material and thus provides a barrier to the develop- 
ment of erotic love and its attendant anxiety and complications. 

Modelling as recreational therapy serves the function of diversion. 
It occupies time and prevents the deterioration that takes place as a con- 
sequence of isolation: It is accomplished under a free-choice condition 
without the necessity of supervision. The creation of a simple object, no 
matter how imperfect, provides a success experience which has ego- 
strengthening properties. 

Dr. Meares’ notions about modelling as art therapy are certainly not 
within the zeitgeist as I understand it. He first directs our attention to 
the basic esthetic problem: Are the products of patients who use the 
processes of art truly art? He appropriately leaves the question hanging. - 
But he returns to the issue by specifying that art therapy contain as a 
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necessary (and sufficient?) condition, the use of esthetic elements as the 
important factors in the treatment process. You might ask then: “How 
does art therapy differ from the teaching of art?” Apparently there is little 
difference, since the therapist must bring the patient’s artistic feelings to 
the fore. The therapeutic goals include the freeing of artistic sensitivity 
in inhibited patients, the creation of an introspective mode in an “intelli- 
gent extrovert,” and the fulfillment of a need to be creative in patients 
who cannot sublimate in either their work or their social life. This descrip-' 
tion of art therapy must make Naumburg, Ulman, and Kramer -:shudder. 
I find it totally inadequate to describe the complexity, ingenuity, scholar- 
ship, and the gifted therapeutic skills of such practitioners as these. Each 
of these three therapists, in her own way, helps to alleviate psychological 
suffering through the relationship she develops with the patient. Art is 
the medium of communication and the basis for therapeutic work and not 
the primary goal of treatment. A first-hand appreciation of the clinical 
activities of these art therapists might cause Dr. Meares to change his 
rather circumscribed view of art therapy. I'm sure that this journal will 
bring much of the ferment and development that we expect of art therapy 
to his attention. 


Those readers who have a scholarly interest in a psychoanalytic 
rationale for the use of art forms in psychotherapy will find this book 
provocative. And it will have great appeal for the many practitioners of 
therapies involving analogs of the creative experience. They will find a 
generous colleague willing to share his own experiences with them. 


In giving so freely of his ideas and practical suggestions, Dr. Meares 
has built a strong book. But this source of strength is also a source of 
danger. The how-to-do-it flavor may seduce practitioners into attempts at 
treatment like those aescribed. Without an extensive background in inter- 
pretive, insight-producing, depth, and psychoanalytically oriented talking 
therapy, the newcomer to this approach may suffer disappointments and 
frustration as he tries to mimic plastotherapy and hypnotherapy. The 
techniques described by Dr. Meares are to be used by experts or by stu- 
dents under close supervision. Do not forget that modelling is used as a 
minor technical maneuver and not as the major emphasis in the expanse 
of psychotherapy. If the practical issues had been minimized and the 
theory amplified in a discursive manner, then each of us who works with 
art processes could mold his own style of treatment to conform to the new 
and challenging ideas uncovered in the book. Nonetheless the book 
should be read by each practitioner because it delves into a heretofore 
relatively untouched area—the use of plastic materials in treatment. 


The book will also interest those readers who are curious about the 
symbolism of three-dimensional form and at least one theoretical position 
concerned with the roots of form. The fact that patients and not sculptors 
have produced the form is of little consequence when one considers the 
sparseness of the literature devoted to plastic form as related to person- 
ality. 

In his discussion of modelling as integrative therapy, Dr. Meares pro- 
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vides, it seems to me, the basis of his thinking about the so-called sec- 
ondary forms of treatment. When the therapist becomes more concerned 
about the reality of the product modelled than its symbolic value, then the 
approach is integrative. Logic, control, and reality become the goals of 
this aspect of treatment. It is useful for those patients coming out of 
psychosis who require an atmosphere in which to test reality as healthier 
concepts of it are developing. This notion of a concern about reality seems 
to be inherent in the conception of the work which is accomplished by the 
occupational, recreational, and art therapists. As I have suggested above, 
however, I am not sure that the art therapist at least, should restrict him- 
self to so circumscribed a goal. 
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